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Mayflower into Plymouth harbor. The difficulties of the voyage and of 
the struggle for existence at Plymouth are well portrayed. Whether, 
as literature, the book does not suffer from the effort to stick close to 
history, must be left to the literary critics to judge. To the present 
reviewer, the book of Mr. Gregg seems to possess the merits and the 
defects of the historical cinemas, to which, in design and in accomplish- 
ment, it is closely allied. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

With Americans of past and present days. By J. J. Jusserand, ambas- 
sador of France to the United States. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's sons, 1916. 350 p. $1.50 net) 

Under the above title M. Jusserand presents the American public with 
a series of seven studies and addresses which are dedicated in graceful 
fashion to the thirteen original states. The reputation of the author as 
a scholar, a statesman, and a master of English style will ensure the 
volume careful attention, which will not be misplaced. Much new and 
interesting material has been here collected and interpreted by M. Jus- 
serand to whom the task has evidently been a labor of love. 

The first three sections, entitled "Rochambeau in America," "L 'En- 
fant and the federal city," and "Washington and the French," com- 
prise nearly four-fifths of the entire volume and are, as the author sug- 
gests, compilations of various speeches delivered at different times dur- 
ing the thirteen years of the ambassador's mission here. They deal with 
the history of the official French cooperation with the American forces 
during the concluding years of the revolution, with the attitude of 
Washington toward France and his personal friendships with the lead- 
ers and with some very interesting details connected with the estab- 
lishment of our national capital. The material is largely drawn from 
the store of Franco-American correspondence, published and unpub- 
lished, and from a number of works many of which are familiar only to 
historians of the period. M. Jusserand is explicit in his citations and 
one is much impressed with the fruitfulness of the field for further 
investigation. 

Americans generally do not feel that Rochambeau is as romantic a 
figure as the gallant Lafayette but in the first article we learn how ef- 
fective his force was in a military way to the final outcome because of 
the way it kept Clinton inactive in New York, preventing reinforce- 
ments to Cornwallis, and because of the encouragement it gave to the 
Americans and by the part it played at Yorktown. Stress is laid upon 
the operations of the French fleet under De Grasse, who is noted as ' ' the 
single one of the leaders to whom no memorial has been dedicated" (p. 
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60). Many other slightly known figures are done a tardy justice and 
we are given details as to the later years of the French commander. 

The space devoted to Major L 'Enfant contains much information that 
is valuable concerning the planning of the national capital. One sym- 
pathizes with the ambitions of the engineer, regrets the neglect which 
he suffered, due in part to his temperamental nature, and welcomes the 
vindication his ideas received at the hands of the committee of 1902 
which declared for a return in all respects to the original plan (p. 192). 

Washington is presented in a new light for the third section is cen- 
tered about his relations toward the French and his changes in view as 
time passed. From a distrust derived from his experiences in the colo- 
nial wars and a suspicion of French motives during the early years of the 
revolution, Washington seems to have come to a wholehearted accept- 
ance of his allies and a sincere friendship for their leaders which is 
manifest in his correspondence. Various instances of his keen political 
observation are quoted and much space is devoted to an account of 
French tributes at the time of Washington 's death. 

The fourth essay, devoted to Abraham Lincoln, aims to throw new 
light upon French public opinion during our civil war. While it con- 
tains a eulogy of Lincoln and reviews his life, the chief stress is laid 
upon the real sympathy of the French people with the cause of the 
north, no matter what the attitude of Napoleon III may have been. M. 
Jusserand quotes among other things the letter of Gasparin to Lincoln 
(p. 289), the efforts of Frenchmen like the Comte de Paris, General de 
Trobriand and others (p. 291), the medal sent to Mrs. Lincoln and a 
host of tributes coming from all classes and factions to support his 
view. We must confess ignorance that such a feeling for Lincoln ex- 
isted among the French people. 

The last three portions are short addresses, given as delivered, upon 
accepting the Franklin medal, on Furness, the Shakesperean scholar, 
and upon "From war to peace." The last was delivered in 1910 and 
is almost prophetic in view of recent events. 

The purpose of the volume if we may hazard a guess, is to add to the 
keen sympathy felt in America for France by reminding us of her part 
in our history and by showing how her ideals correspond with our own. 
This thread pervades everything and, if it is a work of propaganda, it is 
distinguished by good taste and fortified by fact. The author is con- 
spicuously cordial toward England and the English leaders. He re- 
peatedly refers to the lack of national hostility (cf. pp. 90, 94, 132, etc.), 
and the friendship of Rochambeau and Cornwallis (pp. 89 and 118). 
No Englishman comes in for criticism, not even the infamous Tarleton. 
Quite a contrary attitude is manifest in his reference to Frederick the 
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Great, whose regard for Washington is frequently asserted (p. 212) ; he 
reminds us that Prussia refused us formal aid and he indulges in sar- 
casm at the expense of the Hessians. The object is apparently to show 
Prance, England, and America linked together by a common ideal. One 
cannot help wondering at the scant attention shown to Lafayette, prob- 
ably in order to bring Rochambeau into prominence. "Well-written, in- 
teresting, accurate (save for the slight pro-English touch), the work 
of M. Jusserand cannot fail to stimulate American feeling for France. 

H. R. Brush 

Francis Asbury, the prophet of the long road. By Ezra Squier Tipple. 
(Methodist book concern, 1916. 333 p. $1.50 net) 

In the year 1771, Francis Asbury was sent out by John Wesley as a 
missionary to America. When the revolution broke out four years later, 
he refused to return to England, although all the other English Meth- 
odist preachers had returned, stating in his journal, ' ' I can by no means 
agree to leave such a field for gathering souls to Christ as we have here 
in America" (p. 126). During the course of the revolution, Asbury 
was continually under suspicion because he refused to identify himself 
with the patriot cause, and during two years remained in semi-retirement 
in the state of Delaware. At the close of the war, Mr. Wesley deter- 
mined to set the American Methodist societies apart, and form them 
into a separate church. Up to this time the American Methodists had 
considered themselves a part of the established church, and none of their 
preachers had administered the sacraments, but because so many of the 
ministers of the Church of England had returned to England, the Meth- 
odists in America were practically without the sacraments. It was this 
situation which largely determined Mr. Wesley to establish a new church 
for America. Accordingly in 1784 he sent Dr. Coke and two others to 
America to oversee the establishment of the new church. The Methodist 
Episcopal church dates from what is known as the Christmas conference, 
which met in Baltimore, December 27, 1784 Here Francis Asbury was 
elected general superintendent for America, and it is from this confer- 
ence that the rapid extension of Methodism into all sections of the United 
States dates. 

During the past year, 1916, Methodists throughout the United States 
were celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Francis 
Asbury, to whom more than to any other is due the honor of being called 
the father of American Methodism. During the past year much has been 
written concerning Asbury, but by far the most important contribution 
is this volume by Mr. Tipple. There is no one better prepared to write 
about Francis Asbury than Mr. Tipple. Previously he has edited As- 



